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^ CURRENCY IN THE EAST. 



Thursday, Marcli ^7, 1902. 

The subcommittee met at 2.80 o'clock p. m. 

Present: Senators Allison (chairman), Beveridge, and Dubois. 
Senators Lodge and Aldrich were also present. 

STATEMENT OF ME. OEOEGE H. MAC7. 

CURRENCY IN THE EAST. 

The Chairman. Mr. Macy, we want to ask you a few questions on 
the matter before us, relating to the currency in the East. Will you 
tirst tell us your occupation ? 

Mr. Macy. I am an importer of teas. 

The Chairman. Have you been in the East? 

Mr. Macy. Yes; I have been out there twice. 

The Chairman. From where do yo\x import your teas ? 

Mr. Macy. From China and Japan. 

The (Chairman. Are you familiar with the exchanges between the 
East and gold-using countries? 

Mr. Macty. I am. 

The Chairaian. State to us briefly what your experience has been 
in that respect. 

Mr. Macy. Our business is connected not only with teas, but we 
have our chief house in New York, and we have branches all over the 
countrv, bi'anches in diiferent large cities 

The Chairman. What is your firm ? 

Mr. Macy. Carter, Macy & Co. The house in China and Japan is 
George H. Macy & Co. I have two factories in Yokohama, and I 
have a house also in Kobi, Japan. I have large establishments in both 
places, and I have a house in Shanghai. I have a representative that 
goes from America to these different houses in the East. I have a 
house at Hankow\ 

The (Chairman. Have you a house in Canton? 

CHINESE IN PHILIPPINES COME FROM AMOY, CHINA, 

Mr. Macy. No. I have a house in Amoy, China. I think I am the 
onh" American house there. That is where 90 per cent of the Chinese 
that are in the Philippine Islands I believe come from — Amoy, China. 

Senator Beveriixje. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Macy, We have the only American house there. It is quite a 
large place. And I also have another house over on the island of For- 
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niosa. We own our own property and have put up our own buildings 
there. And, of course, we have a good deal to do with the exchanges. 

DIFFERENCES IN MONEY. 

In each place there is some little difference in the mone3\ In Anioy 
there is one currency, and over on the island of Formosa, although it 
is a Japanese province, taken over by Japan, the currency in Formosa 
is the poorest currency that there is in the East. In buying tea, of 
course, we want the monc}" that will go the farthest, and we get the 
cheapest monev we can find. Of course we have the exchanges of 
different branch banks in Europe and we can buy exchange. AH our 
different houses quote to Yokohama, where our fi^nancial representative 
remains, and we finance the business whichever way we can do it to 
the best advantage. Wherever we can get the cheapest money we 
take advantage of it. 

The bulk of our monev is financed through London. We find that 
the cheapest way to do tlie business. I should think three-fourths of 
the business is done that way; I do not know but as much as 90 per 
cent of our business is financed through London. 

SILVER STANDARD IN THE EAST EXCEPT IN JAPAN. 

The Chairman. What is the general standard now throughout these 
countries that you speak of? 

Mr. Mactt. It is all silver; except, of course, Japan has a gold 
standard, which 1 do not think has been much of a success. 

REASONS FOR JAPAN GOING TO GOLD STANDARD. 

They adopted the gold standard, as I understand it, entirely for the 
purpose of securing the opportunity of placing their bonds in foreign 
countries. 

England and other nations claimed that they would not buy bonds 
of a nation if the bonds were payable in silver, and the result was 
that they thought they could place their bonds to better advantage if 
they fixed a gold standard, although I alwa}'s thought, in talking with 
the merchants of Japan, that the merchants would not make an}^ such 
change, which would l)e against their interests; but higher oCcials 
thought it was beneficial to do so; thought it would aid them in plac- 
ing bonds, and so they tried to fix a ratio, which, I think, has been 
very unsatisfactory. 

The Chairman. In Japan is everything conducted on the gold 
standard? 

CURRENCY OF JAPAN. 

Mr. Macy. It is based on what they call the gold standard. It was 
originally fixed at 50 cents on the dollar. That is, they took the ratio 
at that time for silver 

Senator Beveridge. And yet a yen is only 50 cents? 

Mr. Macy. It is not quite 50 cents at the present mtio. If silver 
should go up the silver would go away from tnem, or if there should 
be an increased production of gold the people would take the silver 
away from them, and they would give them gold. 

The Chairman. Do they still have sih^er in use in Japan? 
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Mr. Macy. Oh, yes; you see silver over there. 

Senator Beveridge. The yen is about the size of our dollar? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 

Senator Beveridge. And it passes at its bullion value; it is not 
maintained at the gold rate ? 

Mr. Macy. Outside it would not be, but in Japan it passes the same, 
as I understand it. 

Senator Beveridge. It buys 60 cents' worth ? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 

Senator Beveridge. I mean to say the yen is not maintained? 

Mr. Macy. Of course, outside it only goes at bullion value. 

Senator Beveridge. Even in Japan, do you not understand that the 
yen is not maintained by any gold standard arrangement at the pur- 
chasing power of our silver dollar here? That is to say, the yen there 
buvs 50 cents worth of goods? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 

Senator Aldrich. In Japan ? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 

Senator Aldrich. And when you go outside of Japan it sells for 
whatever it is worth? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 

Senator Beveridge. And in Japan it is not maintained ? 

METHODS OP TRANSACTING BUSINESS. 

Mr. Macy. You get two yen for one dollar. We have made a good 
deal of money through transmitting our businevss through Formosa. 
We either transact our business for Formosa through Amo}', that 
would l>e payable in London, or we cable the money out from here to 
Amoy and they transferit to Formosa. Or we transfer it to Japan 
and through a Japan bank. Very often the Japanese Government 
wants to get gold. 

ALL TRANSACTIONS BASED ON GOLD. 

Of course all our transactions are based on gold. With us we start 
on the best money we can, and then we try to get the cheapest money 
we can to buy our goods with. We have at times made considerable 
money by transacting the business through Japan bv cable, trans- 
ferring money from New York to Japan and from Japan down to 
Formosa. 

POOREST MONEY IN FORMOSA. 

Of course all I can say is what my experience has been with them; 
but the money there in Formosa is entirely the silver dollar of the 
poorest tvpe. 

It is ctopped and clipped and marked up. The Amoy currency 
is a higher standard. There is 2 or 3 per cent difference, and often 
more than that, in the exchange between Amoy and Formosa. 

MEXICAN DOLLARS CIRCULATE IN AMOY. 

Senator Aldrich. What mone}' is actually in circulation in Amoy ? 

Mr. Macy. Silver. 

Senator Aldrich. I mean what kind of silver? 
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Mr. Maoy. Mexican dollars. 
Senator Aldrich. Mostly ? 

Mr. Macy. Mostl}'^ Mexican dollars. Our purchases are all based 
on Mexican dollars. 

BRITISH DOLTARS IN BRITISH ASIA. 

Senator Aldrich. Are there an}^ British dollars in circulation in 
Attloy? 

Mr. Macy. 1 have not seen an}' British dollars out there. I heard 
your committee wanted to see one, and so I found one in New York, 
and I have a couple of them here. 

(The witness exhibited some British dollars to the conmiittee.) 

Senator Aldrich. They have a Chinese and Malay inscription on one 
side, saying ''one dollar." 

Senator Beveridge. That means Singapore and the Straits Settle- 
ments and Hongkong and China. 

Mr. Macy. \es. 

NO DIFFICULTY IN MAKING EXCHANGES. 

The Chairman. You find no difficult}', then, in makingy our exchanges 
there in those countries 'i 

Mr. Macy. Not the least. We make whatever changes are necessarv, 
according to what comes up. We buv our notes on the basis of this 
country. We think we know what the value of goods will be, and we 
get them in. When we buy the goods from the producers we a cry 
often settle with the banks on the mte of exchange, to be deliverable 
one month or two months ahead. 

I carried a considerable stock of goods in Amoy, China, when I 
thought the possibilities were better in the future than to brin^ them 
forward at once; and as I was able to get a favorable rate of exchange, 
1 took advantage of it and settled; and after I settled the market 
went lower, and I could have made more money b}- holding on. The 
tea market had been closed, and I was satisfied wdth that rate of 
exchange, and that was the basis on which I was willing to buy the 

foods, and I did not c^re to speculate on the rate of exchange, and so 
fixed the exchange for the future. 

RESUIiTS OF FLUCTUATIONS IN SILVER. 

These quotations for exchange are watched very closely by the 
merchants. If silver goes down, the purchaser will try to hold his 
goods for more money. He sees the advantage is that we la}" those 
goods down in this country cheaper, and he will expect a little more 
money. And the same way, if the price of silver went up, we would 
hold off and expect to get them a little cheaper. And that is the way 
the business is transai^ted. 

The Chairman. You never transfer gold to Shanghai by cable? 

yiv. Macy. Yes; we transfer the money at a ceitain rate. We 
transfer all silver out there: no gold. They telegraph us like that - 
that thov can use some money. Now, if they wanted a hundred 
thousand or two hundred thousand dollars in money, Ave would cable, 
•■'You can draw' on us for a hundred thousand dollars or two hundred 
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thousand dollars." Then we mav get a cable in a day or two, ''Pay 
$50,000 at the Hongkong Bank/' and it comes in like that, or some 
other bank, and they fix tne rate of exchange down there. 

Senator Dubois. Have you stated what sSindard we ought to have 
in the Philippines? 

MERCHANTS ADAPT BUSINESS TO ANY KIND OF CURRENCY. 

Mr. Macy. No, sir; I have only been speaking about our own busi- 
ness in the East. A merchant will adapt nimseli to any kind of cur- 
rency. We figure what the goods are going to cost us in New York and 
what the prospect of making money is on that, and we do not care very 
much what kind of currency figures in it, onl}' we want to know what 
we are going to pay and what it is going to cost us in New York. 
These different rates are put before me at the office in different ways, 
and I am always willing to see which way I can finance the business 
to the best advantage. 

FINANCING OF THE EAST GENERALLY DONE THROUGH LONDOI^. 

The Chairman. You finance through London sometimes? 

Mr, Macy. I should say nearly all of it; 80 or 90 per cent, I should 

sav. 

^he Chairman. That is to sa}^ you have a gold deposit in London? 

Mr. Macy. We give credit; we have banking credit. I. suppose in 
the past month we have sent out a million dollars credit to the East that 
would be payable in London. The only credits we send payable to 
New York are our own credits, which we furnish drawn on New York. 
Our different houses draw on New York if they can do so to advantage. 

Sometimes they want some New York exchange, and they will buv 
that at the same i*ate as the bankers. They often take half as much 
of our own exchange as they will take of bankers. We offer them 
either they want. 

FLUCTUATIONS IN EXCHANGE. 

The Chairman. In the last year or two have there been wide fluc- 
tuations in exchange? 

Mr. Macy. It depends on what 3'ou call wide fluctuations. Of 
course in our business we figure 1 per cent as quite a fluctuation, 
and that would make quite an item on our business, 1 per cent 
would. 

The Chairman. Less than 1 per cent at times 

Mr. Macy. Oh, yes; very often it is onh' a fraction; only a quarter 
or a half per cent. " It might be 2 per cent. There has been as much 
as 2 per cent, and even more than that this last year in Hongkong. 
There has been quite a drop. 

NO TEA BOUGHT AT HONGKONG. 

The Chairman. Have 3'ou any deiilings with Hongkong? 

Mr. Macy. No; no agent at Hongkong. We confine ourselves to 
teas, and there is no tea bought at Hongkong. 

Senator Bkveridge. I ran across an English tea merchant, Mr. 
Bee ton, at Canton. 
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Mr. Maoy. Thej^ use some Canton teas that they ship to England, 
but we do not receive any Canton teas in this country. 

BANKING FACILITIES. 

Senator Aldrich. Is most of vour business done through the 
chartered banks of Hongkong and China? 

Mr. Macy. No; we do it through all the hanks. We do it through 
the Yokohama Specie Bank. That is a bmnch bank. We do it through 
the Russo-Chinese Bank — Chinese banks. 

Senator Beveridge. That is increasing •- 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is in Japan 'i 

Senator Beveridge. Every place. 

Senator Aldrich. They have branches. 

Mr. Macy. They have branches. We put it out to an exchange 
broker, and an exchange broker offers a certain amount of exchange 
on New York or London — it is London as a rule — and the bank that 
will take it at the most favomble rate to us we sell it to. 

Senator Aldrich. Those banks are the principal banks — the ones 
you have named? 

Mr. Macy. Yes; and we have dealt with the French bank. I do not 
pav very much attention to whom it might be sold to in the East. 

Senator Aldrich. Does the French bank have branches at Shanghai 
and Hongkong? 

Mr. Macy. No; I think not. I really do not know. 

The Chairman. You draw the bills, and they are sold to any bank 
that pa}'^s the best for them? 

METHODS OF BUSINESS IN CHINA. 

Mr. Macy. Whoever pays us the most for them. Senator Bever- 
idge may have noticed when he was in the East the old custom. They 
used to take two or three weeks to pa}^ for them, and if the market 
went off they would want to take advantage of that. People credit 
the Chinaman with being ver}' shrewd, but what shrewdness he has 
has been learned from the people on the other side. When I started 
in, I made up my mind I would pay for the ^oods the next day. That 
has been a great advantage to us m dealing with the people there. We 
have the reputation of being prompt, and if the goods are all right we 
pay for them the next day. If they are not right, we will not take 
them at any price. The Chinese merchants we have dealt with have 
not lost a dollar out of us. 

Our men there are first-class men. It is wonderful what good mer- 
chants they are and how everything is carried on in a thoroughly 
businesslike way. If we have goods that have to be shipped imme- 
diately, and it is necessary to do so, they will sit up all night to see 
that it is attended to. 

Senator Aldrich. I suppose the managing men are Americans? 

Mr. Macy. Yes, sir. 

the comprador. 

Senator Aldrich. And all the others are natives? 

Mr. Macy. The comprador. 

Senator Beveridge. The compradors have it all their own way if 
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Mr. Mact. Yes; the compi-ador is a rich man, and if he loses any 
tea8 he makes it good. 

The Chairman. What does he do? 

Mr. Macy. The comprador gets a commission on everything I do. 

Senator Beveridge. He gets a commission on everything? 

Mr. Macy. Yes; everything I buj'', every man 1 employ. We 
employ thousands of Chinamen at a time. I suppose in our employ in 
Japan we have had at one time three to four thousand Japanese. 

Senator Beveridge. And he gets his fees from every source? 

Mr. Macy. Yes; he gets his commission on everything. 

Senator Aldrich. But it is your business? 

Mr. Macy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Aldrich. And he gets these on a lot of other people's busi- 
ness, too? 

Mr. Macy. No; only my business; just as if it belonged to him. 
He looks after it in every way. I know of a transaction where I 
wanted to settle an exchange of $100,000 in Formosa. 

It was a man in Amoy. One of mv competitors had bought a lot of 
silver in the Straits Settlements, ana had brought it up. He was not 
bu}'^ing, and he was anxious to dispose of this silver, and he made a 
request that I see if I could not use $100,000 of that silver. So he 
made a special rate. I went to my comprador and asked him the best 
rate he could give me. He told me what he could do. It was either 
$2.75 or $3.75, the difference in exchange. 

The comprador said I could do it at $2.75. I said, "Well, I am 
offered it at $2.65." "Well," he said, "you had better accept it." 
Now, he could not get any thing out of it and he would have got a little 
something out of $2.75. It might have been very small, but he would 
have gotten something. 

The Chairman. But he let it go? 

Mr. Macy. Oh, he must. If I could hire people cheaper than he 
I would not have to hire them through him; but 1 can not do it, 1 can 
not hire people cheaper than he can. He can hire them cheaper than 
I can. 

Senator Beveridge. He has his whole network of correspondence 
and facts 

■ 

SYSTEMIZED BUSINESS OF THE COMPRADOR. 

Mr. Macy. Yes. He has one man for storage; he has another man 
to look after weighing the tea; he has another man to examine it, or 
he may have two or three; another man to look after testing the tea; 
another man to look after the firing of the leaf when it comes in; 
another one over those to see whether it has been fired long enough; 
anothei one at the head of the boxing department; and to take the 
heads of those different departments ana see how thoroughly they go 
into all the details and understand them can not help but impress you 
very favorably with the people. 

ONLY SILVER CURRENCY DEMANDED IN CHINA. 

The Chairman. And they are all paid in silver? 

Mr. Macy. Yes; and you could never get them to take anything 
else. It is what they have been accustomed to, they, do not get any- 
thing else, and they do not want anything else in the way of money. 
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I can not undersetand how people can think of trying to force people- 



when you speak of the fact that there are 400,000,000 people probabh' 
in China, and many more in the East and all around there, that use 
this silver currency, and the fact that they have not any banking 
facilities — I can not imderstand how people^^can think of foi'cing any 
other money upon them. 

They want the money, they want the actual cash, they want to take 
it home with them, they want to know about it, and the man who 
brings in his tea, and brings it perhaps tor hundreds of miles, wants to 
take back that actual money; he wants to take back his silver money. 

Senator Beveridge. And then he knows what he has got. 

The Chairman. He thinks he does. 

Senator Beveridge. He thirkshe does; 3'es. 

Mr. Maoy. If it is not taken awa^' from him. 

silver currency should be maintained in the PHILIPPINES. 

i ■ 

Senator Aldrich. I understand from that remark that you think 
we had better maintain a silver currencj'^ in the Philippines? 

Mr. Macy. I do not see how it is possible to pursue any other course, 
from my t\ray of looking at it. It seems to me so perfectly simple 
that unless this Government wants to make mone3^ out of the people or 
make money out of the currency I can not understand how they can 
think of attempting to do anything that every country that has tried 
it has made a failure of. 

It is perfectly plain that if silver goes up you are going to loose all 
that mone\% anci they are going to p5t gold in on you at the lowest 
price the world has ever heard of, and* if it is the other way, and silver 
should go down, you are then going to be loaded with 3'our silver, and 
you are going to have your gold taken awa}-; and so there is a loss 
either way, and it is not going to be satisfactoiy . 

the silver dollar the measure of value in the PHILIPPINES. 

It seems to me that this is a simple question, and you ought not to 
think of making an^^thing out of it or losing an3'thing. It is just the 
same as the Government saying that here is a bushel measure, or any 
other kind of a measure. \Ve simply ask you to stamp a silver dollar, 
and that silver dollar will go, whether the silver is worth 50 cents or 
75 cents or 25 cents. Out there it is a silver dollar and it has got that 
certain amount of silver in it, and the market has nothing to do with 
it. That is the measure of value out there. There never can be any 
loss to this Government no matter what happens in the future. 

advantages from use of AMERICAN DOLLAR IN TRADE. 

Senator Dubois. Would it be of any advantage to us in our tmde 
with China if wo had our own silver dollar in the Philippines, as good 
a one as the Bombay dollars ? 

Senator Beveridge. And circulating further in the Orient? 

Mr. Macy. 1 suppose it would. It is a mixed dollar now out there. 
If you should put out a dollar almost the same and have the half dollar 
also and other currency, with a slight difference, just what it cost this 
Government to stamp it, the.Goyeiumient ought not to make any money 
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out of it; the}^ ought to put on there just what it is; they bring their 
money and they stamp it, that is all; the merchants and the tmde take 
care of themselves. It vseems to me the only question about it is the 
question of paying the army. 

Senator Aldrich. That fias been one of the objections. 

SOLDIERS PAID IN GOLD. 

Mr. Macy. I can not see where that can affect them. You are going 
to pay your soldiers in gold. Is that true? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Macy. I supposed that was so, but I did not know. 

The Chairman. We pay them in gold or its equivalent. 

Mr. Macy. Thev get $2 for their gold dollar, or they ma}" get two 
dollars and a quarter, or the}^ may get only §1.75. I mean, taking the 
• years in the future. They can get the mone^^ they want to use out 
there for the money that is paid tnem by the (xovernment. 

If they want to bring it home, then they can bring home the money 
that is paid them; or if they want to use the money there they can 
exchange it for the money in use there, and you do not have any 
trouble so far as that is concerned in the East. 

Senator Bt:vERiDGE. No, there is no trouble there. 

The Chairman. Do you want to ask Mr. Mac}' anything further? 
I think he has covered the point. 

AMERICAN DOLLAR AS GOOD AS THE BOMBAY DOLLAR. 

Senator Dubois. It seems to me that our silver dollar will be so 
much better than the Mexican dollar that it will take the place of the 
Mexican dollar to a large extent in China. Our dollar is a better 
dollar; it is not so easily clipped. 

Of course, they are all melting-pot dollars. In large transactions, 
as has been stated, they weigh the Mexican dollars; but they would 
not weigh our dollar. 

Senator Beveridge. They do not weigh the Bombay dollar. 

Senator Dubois. No; and ours would be as good as the Bombay dol- 
lar, if not better, and with that advantage it seems to me that they 
would gradually take our dollar in preference to the Mexican dollar, 
and it does occur to me that that would help our trade in that country; 
that our trade would be helped if they usea our money. 

The Chairman. We thank you, Mr. Macy, for the information you 
have given us. 

present provision for money would not interfere with future 

conditions. 

Mr. Macy. It seems to me I might add one word further. 

If you should provide for the money that you speak of, how can 
that interfere with any banking business, anv changes the (rovern- 
ment may want to make in the future? It iocs not interfere with 
anything like that; you are only doing what the people have been 
accustomed to all the time, and if you want to make a change you 
have not hurt yourselves. You have only issued a currency, and you 
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have not attempted to hold anything together which you can not 
do 

The Chairman. In other words, what your sujrgestion implias is 
that this would in no way prevent us from doing what we want ^> jio 
to-morrow or next day. 

Mr. Macy. That is it. 

Senator Ddbois. Or in three or four years, after conditions become 
settled? 

Mr. Macy. You can do anything you want, if you find this is not 
satisfactory. But I think this wiliprove satisfactory. 

The CflAilXMAN. It puts no impediment in the way of future action? 

Mr. Macy. It puts no impediment in our way. People seem to 
think that people can bring money there and get money out of it, but 
they can not. 

ONE STRONG BANK WITH BRANCHES RECOMMENDED. 

Senator Dubois. I might ask you, in regard to the banking ques- 
tion, do you think we ought to have one good, strong bank or a 
number of banks? 

Senator Beveridge. One bank with bmnches? 

Senator Dubois. Yes; one good, strong bank with a number of 
branches, and a branch in Asia, with a capital of, say, $20,000,000? 

Mr. Macy. When you come to mercantile business you hav^e to 
make it profitable. I have been talking as an American citizen for 
what I think are the best interests of my Government and to do what 
I think is going to be a credit to them. A bank is the same as a busi- 
ness; you have got to make it profitable, or else capital will not go 
into it. No bank will go- into business unless the outlook is favomble 
for making a profit. 

The opportunities for banking in Manila, from what I hear from 
people out there, are not very promising. However, we ought to 
nave an American bank in China and Japan, and a bank for Hawaii. 
I think that is bound to come. 

PROFITS OF present LARGE BANKS IN THE EAST. 

Senator Beveridge. The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank has been a 
very profitable venture, has it not? 

Mr. Macy. Yes; it has. They have made a good deal of money. 

Senator Beveridge. And the Rasso-Chinese Bank, notwithstanding 
the bad loans at Hongkong and Kobi, has been profitable i 

Mr. Macy. Yes; 1 suppose all that business nas been profitable to 
the banks out there. Of course the Hongkong Bank nad a start, 
and it has been much more profitable than the Chartered Bank. 

Senator Beveridge. The Chartered Bank is managed with great 
conservatism. 

IMPORTANCE OF HONGKONG. 

Mr. Macy. Yes; and another thing, the dock properties at Hong- 
kong and a great many things in the East that were selling low a 
number of years ago have come up enormously. 

For invstance, take the repairing of steamers at Hongkong. Every- 
thing is free at Hongkong, and it is going to be a great place. I believe 
it is third 



CURRENCY IN THE EAST. HOol3 

Senator Beveridge. It is the second largest port in the world. 
Mr. Mact. 1 was going to say I thought it was the third largest. 
People do not comprehend that over here. 

SMALL AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE EAST. 

Mr, Macy. America has very small interests in the East. 

Senator Aldrich. We hope and expect to have verj- much larger 
interests. 

Senator Beveridge. There are Flint, Eddy & Co. and the firm of 
the Americnn Trading Company at Shanghai and Kobi, and I found 
them at Port Arthur also. 

Senator Aldrich. You would not expect, Mr. Macy, that any small 
American bank could go over there and do a profitable banking 
business i 

LARGE AMERICAN BANK NECESSARY. 

Mr. Macy. I should think not; it should be a large bank. 

Senator Dubois. 1 am very dear about that. If we can establish 
one big bank with branches in Asia it is the thin^ for us to do. It 
would discredit us in the eves of the people there if our bank should 
fail. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY SHOULD BE KEPT SEPARATE. 

Mr. Macy. It would be a very serious thing, and that is one thing 
we should not do — we should not mix up banking with currency. It 
seems to me that with the United States Government back of it, and 
issuing that coin, is a guaranty that so much silver is in that coin, and 
that is all that is wanted. 

Senator Beveridge. But you do not mean that the bank should not 
have the right of a note issue i 

BANK SHOULD BE PROPERLY SAFEGUARDED. 

Mr. Macy. If so, you ought to have safeguards. 

Senator Dubois. We would want our bank to be a competitor in 
every sense of the Shanghai and Hongkong Bank. 

Mr. Macy. Yes. It takes time, and this wants to be done slowly and 
carefully, and it would take a long time to do it right, because the new 
bank would get all the poorer accounts; the lietter accounts would not 
leave the bank where they have received every facilitv they have 
wanted unless they could offer special inducements, and they could 
not afford to offer exchange at a less rate than anybody else. 

The Chairman. I take it that we have to offer advantages for trade, 
and that is what we expect to do: that is the American way of doing 
business. 

Senator Dubois. Whatever we do our Government must make a 
success of it, 

Mr. Macy. You do not expect to get Germany and France and dif- 
ferent nationalities to come to us. We started business there after our 
war, and then lost our vessels, and the merchants were driven out, and 
one after another dropped out, and I think, with one or two excep- 
tions, we are about the only American house represented at those dif- 
ferent ports. 

(Adjourned.) 
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